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Cases received into the Surgical Wards | have aspired to its honours. 
1843. | 
2} estimate the value of the medical profession, 


of the Penna. Hospital since April 22, 
Abscess, 

Burns, 

Cancer, 


ataract, 
Concussion of brain, @ 
Contusions, lf 
Coxalgia, 
Cystitis (chronic), 
Disease of knee-joint, 
Dislocations, 
Eczema, 
Enlargement of prostate, 
Fractured clavicle, 


1 

1 

Caries, 2 
1 

1 

5 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Although this 


is true, we have little but words by which tp 


' and there are very few who can tell us why 
/ so many young men aspire to be Doctors, 
, And there are very few indeed who ar 


aware how much it costs, how much capi. 


/ tal, in money, labour, and time, is required ty 


make a successful practitioner.’ It is nota 


; profession by which a man can at once make 
, his bread; and it might perhaps be shown 


that, before a thoroughly educated physician 
can live by his profession, he will have spent 
in his education, college and _ preceptors 


: fees, professional books, and for maintenance, 
; assum of money, which, if properly invested, 
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« both bones of forearm, 2: would be sufficient for his support without 

“s radius only, 3 practice or labour. There is a money-value 

“ ulna,“ 1 set upon all things in the United States, 

“ humerus, 1} where it is almost universal for every man 

“ both bones of the leg, 3° to live by the profits of some occupation or 

“ fibula only, 1 

“ femur, within capsule, 1} 

Compound fracture of both thigh bones, 1 

of lower jaw, 1; 
2 


calling. But the profession of medicine has 
, no established money-value, and _ perhaps 
’ never will have, unless there be a change 


“ “ 


in the mode of regulating medical affairs. 


2 
Gangrene, > Perhaps there is no pursuit in life that is 
Hemorrhoids, 2} worse rewarded than that of medicine, espe- 
Hydrocele, 1 + cially where the honourable practitioner pos 
Inflamed ankle, 1; sesses an imperfect education combined with 
“arm, ; mediocre talent; because the public is sure 
« elbow, } to discover those persons who can best per- 
« knee, > form the services it requires—of course we 
“ leg, 1} speak of men of integrity and moral worth: 
Sprains, 2 quacks will thrive in proportion to their 
Tumors, 3° moral dulness and active arrogance—and 
Urinary calculus, 22 thrive, too, where honest physicians starve. 
Venereal disease, 10, The standing of the profession has been in- 


Wounds, lacerated, 


12° jured in public estimation by the competition 
“ incised, 


1; of medical schools, in every one of which 
—_ ; the effort is to obtain numerous pupils and 


Total, 88 ) to turn out numerous graduates. The di- 
F. W. Sanrcent, Resident Surgeon. } ploma has ceased to be, in a great mea 
June 22, sure, a guarantee to the public of pro 
} fessional qualification—there is such & 

—~— 


; facility in obtaining degrees, and also pri- 
wate testimonials of professional qualifica- 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND INSTIL- tion, that it is absolutely necessary to gain 

TUTIONS. ; reputation before the practitioner can obtain 
The Medical Profession in the Navy. No. I. sufficient employment to get his bread. 
It will be generally conceded that the pro- This state of things is not new, for twenty 
fession of medicine is indispensable to the : years ago the government found it necessary 


community; it has been lauded in almost { to disregard diplomas and private letters of 


every possible manner by poets and histo- | recommendation, and examine the preten- 
rians. ‘The members of the profession have } sions of those persons who were candidates 
been held worthy of the companionship and for public service in the navy and army. 
fellowship of the best in the land, and for’ The low estimate of the profession by the 
this reason a large proportion of the talented { public is distinctly observable in the com- 
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ratively low position and remuneration ’ Not one can be found, whose fortune has 
en by the government to the medical: not some collateral origin. 


pa 
giv teas . 
officers of the navy and army, which it will; Although there are so many obstacles to 
be our object to show in the series of arti- > rapid success in the early part of the career 
cles we propose to submit to the considera- ; of the practitioner of medicine, it is better 


tion of our readers, in successive numbers , than serving in the navy, for, as a general 


of this journal. > rule, it may be safe to estimate the profes- 
To be a competent physician or surgeon,» sion to be worth from two to three thou- 
requires a thorough primary and classical; sand dollars a year to every respectable 


education, and after this is obtained, to} practitioner after he has been “located” 
spend several years in patient study and la- ; twenty years. And there are some few 
hour. The candidate, let us suppose, re- ) whose professional labours yield them three 
ceives the degree of Bachelor of Arts at } or four times these amounts; but it should 
the aze of eighteen, and at once becomes a } be always borne in mind that besides profes- 
student of medicine. He spends three years } sional knowledge, there is also required a 
in professional reading, and attends two full sufficient capital in money to afiurd him the 
courses of lectures at a college or university, { costume, style and porte of a gentleman at 
and at the age of twenty-one receives the } his ease, for no one thinks of employing 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. But he is; a needy, hungry-looking doctor, especially 
not yet fully qualified for practice; he finds; if he be an unmarried man—and if he be 
it necessary to submit to the test of expe-{ married his wife and family must have the 
rience what he has learned from books and } tone and appéarance of belonging to a gen- 
lectures, and for this purposé he spends two } tleman. 

years as resident physician in some hospital,; If our view be true, as we believe it is, 
or he passes a similar period in attendance ; medicine is not the profession for a poor 
upon the hospitals and lecturers of Europe, ; man, be his talents what they may. But 
either in London or Paris. ‘Then he offers} many a one has embraced it, little thinking 
himself to the public as a practitioner, and } of the drudging and heart-burning he must 
in order to gain favour and become known : encounter befure his labours bring him an 


a 











he gives his services gratuitously to the poor } adequate return. Physicians are expected 
as Dispensary Physician—he writes for the } to perform too many charitable services, for, 
medical journals and perhaps delivers lec- } even after they are established, we find them 
tures, subordinate to those of some medical $ working gratuitously for institutions of va- 
school, and after almost incessant toil he finds } rious kinds, both poor and wealthy. ‘They 
perhaps at the end of about ten years, that ; have been expected to give their professional 
his professional business yields him a living } services to life insurance companies, to cler- 
profit, So that it may be set down as; gymen, even though they be in receipt of 
a general rule, there is no practitioner un- ; large salaries; and some physicians have 
der thirty-five years of age who is able to} gone so far as to render gratuitous services 
live by his profession alone. Of course; to officers in the army and navy, whose 
there are exceptions to this rule, in cases { means are generally greater than that of the 
Where the influence of commanding talents, } majority of their patients. We have known 
of unusual personal qualifications, or of pro- 3 a surgeon perform an operation gratuitously 
fessional friends, has brought individuals for an unmarried lieutenant in the navy, 
rapidly into notice; but ‘hese instances are ; whose pay was $1500 a year; yet, there is 
hot frequent, and those who select medicine } little duubt, the same surgeon would expect 
as their profession should understand pre-} remuneration from a mechanic whose in- 
cisely what they seek—a profession which, ; come might not exceed $700. Instances 
by cluse application, fur, at the very =f this kind are calculated to lower the 











fifteen years, will yield them a competent} value of the profession in the estimation 
support while their own health and strength 3 of many, and especially of those who re- 
Will permit them to toil. Ts there a single} ceive the gratuity. Services should always 
instance in the city of Philadelphia, the} be charged, and if any who receive them 
medical metropolis of the United States, of ; declare their inability to pay, the physician 
‘surgeon or physician whose professional} may then forgive the debt, but he should ale 
Bains alone have enabled him to retire from $ ways make the recipient of his services une 


labour! Is there one in the United States? } derstand they have a value. 
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Hundreds who receive the assistance of 
regularly educated physicians without remu- 
neration, cheerfully purchase quack medi- 
cines, and pay fees to homaopaths, thomp- 
sonians, and every other species of quack, 
while at the same time they accept the un- 
paid services of a well educated accoucheur 
in their families. And notwithstanding the 
great body of the clergy expect the services 
of medical men without pay, simply because 
they are clergymen, they are notoriously the 
most active patrons of medical quackery 
in the country. In proof of this, we might 
refer to the numerous certificates of the effi- 
cacy of quack medicines, signed by clergy- 
men, which may be seen almost every day 
in the newspapers. 

One remark further in regard to the gra- 
tuitous services of medical men, and we are 
done for the present. In those hospitals 
wherein physicians serve without pay or 
even thanks, the apothecaries, and other 
officers, are remunerated, but he, upon 
whose labours all thetr usefulness depends, 
is denied all pecuniary reward. In whatever 


manner otherwise, his services to the hos-— 


pital may be estimated, they have no money- 
value: and if he retire after ten or fifteen 
years’ labour, he is supposed to be amply paid 
by a vote of thanks presented by a board of 
managers. And why is this’ It is not be- 
cause these charities are too poor to pay for 
professional services, as would speedily be 
discovered in event of lawsuit touching their 
interests in any way, nor is it because they 


would not pay, if professional services could | 


not be obtained without, but because mem- 


bers of the profession, from the richest to ° 


the poorest, are too ready to give their time, 
fabour, and services, for nothing, prompted 
by noble impulses, and always forgetting 
that their services are indispensable, and 
consequently, under a proper understanding, 
would always command a price. 


Although the full value of a physician’s | 


services cannot be measured or estimated in 
money, (until men set a stated price upon 
health and upon life, in accordance with 
some scale, formed in a ratio to age and 
relative social position, ) there is no reason 
why the recipients of a physician’s care 
should confine the manifestations of their 
gratitude to verbal expressions. 
gation arising from a patient to his physician 
cannot be cancelled, always, by money 
alone; but this surely ought not to be urged 
as a reason why all pecuniary reward should 


The obli- 
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be withheld! While they give their inte}j;. 
gence and time to relieve and comfort the 
sick, and shield them from death, unless 
their patients supply the means, how are 
physicians to supply sustenance and cloth. 
ing for themselves and families? If this be 
true with individuals, it is also true with ip. 
stitutions, in the principles here shadowed 
forth. We grant that many of these instj- 


tutions are for the benefit of the afflicted 


poor—but we do not admit that the founders 
of public charities have a right (or are jus 
tifiable) to tax for their support one class of 
the community more than another. Why 
should the physicians in a community, more 


‘than the members of other professions o 
callings, be called on to give their time and 


labour to benefit the public without remv- 
neration? 


—<_—. 


SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF MEDICAL DELUSIONS, 

Quackery.—Every age has its peculiar 
delusion. It was Voltaire who said, allud- 
ing to the election for members of patlia- 
ment, “that Englishmen went mad every 
seven years.” Had he lived in the present 
day, and witnessed the infatuation exhibited 
fur every startling medical humbug, he 
would have felt disposed to think that a cer- 
tain portion of the nation had annual fits of 
mental derangement. No sooner does one 
species of quackery bud into existence, 
flourish, and retire to the tomb of all the ca- 
pulets, than another starts into life and acti- 


_vity, exciting the admiration of all the old 


women and weak-minded men, ever ready 


: to swallow the most incredulous and pre- 


posterous stories as if they were delighted 
in being imposed upon. 

The most striking delusion or monomanit 
of the present da~ is that of the homcope- 
thists—the infinitesimal Doctors who be- 
lieve in the virtues of the millionth, bil 


_konth, and trillionth part of a grain of mag: 


nesia and rhubarb, and predict the most 


' wonderful cures to result from the exhibi- 


tion of these unappreciable doses of medi- 
cine. 

Decror Qury, we understand, is amas* 
ing considerable wealth by his homeopathic 
practice; and yet, when ill himself, he places 
no faith in his own doctrine, but sends 
for his allopathic friend, Mr. Liston. This 
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is one of the grossest delusions ever prac- 
ised on the credulity of the public, and 
which men of honour and principle ought 
to shrink from, as one would do from the 





sting of an adder. 

The principle upon which the system is | 
founded is, to @ certain extent, true, and we > 
quarrel not with it, but we do with its gene- 
ral application. How easy it is for an un- 
principled man, professing to practice the 
homeopathic doctrine, to deceive his pa- 
tients, and to cure them on allopathic prin- 
ciples, leading them all the time to believe 
that he is doing the reverse. Who can tell 
that the powders which these quacks give, 
contain such minute doses of medicine? 

We have only their word for it, and are 
they to be trusted? An allopathic physi- 
cian, when requested to prescribe for a pa- 
tient, writes a prescription which any che- 
mist understands and can prepare. He 
cannot deceive us; but how different is the | 
conduct of those who profess to practice this 
new-fangled dogma. It is founded in im- 
position. Its very essence is deceit, and as 
such every honest man ought to repudiate 
it, 

We have said more, however, on this 
subject than we intended. The bubble will | 
soon burst, and then the public will wonder - 
how they could be so easily deceived. 


“The homepathic system, sir, just suits me to a 
tittle 

It proves of physic, any how, you cannot take | 

: too Little; 

If it be good in all complaints to take a dose so 
small 

It surely must be better still to take no dose at 
all.” 


This is sound logic, and we recommend ; 
our homeopathic readers to lose no time in ; 
acting upon it.— Physic and Physicians. 

Clerical Encouragement of Quackery. 
—The following excellent article on this: 
subject is from the Western Journal of Med. ° 
§ Surg. The clergy, who are so often the 
recipients of the gratuitous services of the 
medical profession, will doubtless receive the 
following remarks in the spirit with which 
they are offered: 

“We can scarcely open a newspaper 
without meeting with the advertisement of 
one or more quack medicines, recommended 
and avouched by clergymen. Now such is 
the confidence of the mass of the people in 
their spiritual pastors, that these certificates - 
have in them a power even greater than the } 
forged testimonials of eminent deceased phy- | 
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sicians, so often seen appended to the same 
advertisements. Such being the case, we 
would respectfully ask our clerical friends, 
to whom we attribute no bad motive in this 
matter, whether they have ever reflected on 
the mischief they do to the community by 
these recommendations? Do they not know 
that if a nostrum be inert, a reliance upon 
it may destroy life—if active, that while it 
may relieve or even cure a few, it will kill 
many more? We would charitably believe 
that most of these certificates are given 
without due reflection. The majority of 
them are for cough mixtures, balsams, bo- 
luses or lozenges, which are presented as 
infallible remedies, without reference to the 
nature of the disease in the lungs, by which 
the cough is produced. But the diseases of 
the lungs are of various kinds—requiring 
different modes of treatment—and what 
may cure one patient will destroy another. 
If a clergyman, then, has seen a quack 
medicine relieve one individual, he is not 
justifiable in generalizing, and commend- 
ing it to all who may, from the coincidence 
of a single symptom, fancy themselves in 
the same condition. 

“Medicine is an inductive science, the 
basis of which is a knowledge of the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body. He 


who builds on this foundation, rests his su- 


perstructure on a rock—all others build on 
sand. How many of our clergymen under- 
stand anatomy and physiology, beyond Dr. 
Paley’s Natural Theology? We suspect 
very few. We would ask these respected 


‘ brethren, what they mean by orthodoxy? Is 


it not a full acquaintance with the letter and 
spirit of the Bible, and a faithful adherence 
to both? Now medicine, so to speak, has 


_ its orthodoxy, which consists in a profound 


knowledge of the principles of the science, 
and a reliance on them to guide us in prac- 
tice, as the divine relies on the doctrines of 
the Bible to guide and govern him in preach- 
ing. If some ignorant layman, but super- 
ficially acquainted with that divine revela- 
tion and unimbued with its spirit, were to 
advertise a new exposition of its doctrines 
—a sort of patent mode of securing Heaven, 
what would our clerical friends say, if physi- 
cians who had never made the Bible a study, 
were to certify to the truth and efficacy of 
such a pretended discovery? ‘They would, 
undoubtedly, warn the people to beware. It 
would be a dereliction of duty for them to 
remain silent; and we, on the other hand, 
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feel that duty in reference to the health and | 
temporal welfare of the community, com- 
mands us to speak out, in words of warning 
to the people, and of rebuke to such of their 
spiritual leaders, as travel out of their pro- 
fession, to enlist under the banner of quacke- 
ry in another.” 


ancient error that “honesty is the best pol. 
cy,” becomes every day more and more x. 
diculous.—Dublin Med. Press, 5th April, 
1843. 

Suppression of Quackery— Cancer Dy. 
tor imprisoned.—A Doctor Beauvoisin, who 
professed to “ cure cancer without the knife” 
has been recently condemned in France jp 
two years imprisonment and a fine of forty 
dollars, as guilty of obtaining money under 
false pretences. It was clearly proved tha 
the patients, whom he announced as cured, 
were not cured at all, and that the letters 
which he published as coming from them, 
were forgeries. 

Such a fellow might have flourished un. 
disturbed in this country, and have grown 


Quack Advertisements.--We hold, and 
we defy contradiction, that the advertising | 
quacks are neither more nor less than com- 
mon swindlers obtaining money under false 
pretences. The statements they make we 
all know are falsehoods, and the promises 
they make we all know are never realized. 
Are not all persons, therefore, contributing 
to such a system of cheating more or less) 
culpable, and as such to be blamed by every , 
one who respects the laws of the country ’ fut on his spoils. 
or the morals of the people? These obser- » 
vations may not reach those to whom they > 
are addressed, but medical men may do much 
to bring the matter before them. It is their 
special duty to do so, and they should do so - 
without fear of any imputation or insinua- , 
tions as to motive. We know that there are 
abundance of feeble-minded, uneducated, 
meddling persons who gloat over and en- 
courage these productions, and who may say | well known, but that the infinitisma! doses 
that our profession object to them because ’ of the nihili pillifying gentry should fail is 
they are injurious to their interests, but the | just what any sensible person would expect 
sooner we draw out the patrons of quacks 
both in the profession and out of it, into a 
controversy as to the truth or propriety of 
the proceedings, the better. 


Results of Homeopathy.—tt is stated in 
a recent English Journal that another of 
the Earl of Denbigh’s family has fallen 
victim to the theory of infinitismal doses, 
His Lordship’s third son died from accu- 
mulation of mucus in the air passages, the 
result of hooping-cough. An active emetic 
usually relieves cases of this kind, as is 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


.  Influenza.—This epidemic is, at the pre 
; sent moment, prevailing over the whole of 
; the eastern and middle States of the Union. 
and all its collateral and auxiliary branches. } A very Jarge portion of the population have 
The fate of the most eminent practitioners‘ been affected or are now sufferin 


g from it 
hangs upon the lispings of pretty misses, In Albany a correspondent writes to us that 
and the small talk of their youthful admir- 


four tifths of the inhabitants have had it; and 


ers, while the still more erudite seniors of (in the city of New York it has prevailed to 


the family lay down the law with a degree; such an extent, we learn, as to seriously 
of confidence which a medical lecturer or 


? 
Society has > 
undergone a revolution, and a kind of con- } 
fidence, the fruit of ignorance, manifests } 
itself at every turn, in flippant criticism, } 
Every one now-a-days knows every thing, ? 
and above all things the enlightened public 
are thoroughly versed in medical science, 


~ 


delay or suspend most business operations. 


author might well envy. Homeopathy, hy- 
dropathy, mesmerism, phrenological furtune- 
telling, and fifty other topics, suggested by 
the Knaves and fools of our profession, en- 
gross attention exclusively, and had not the 
philosophy of comets and earthquakes lately 
come to our relief, we know not where the 
medica! controversy might have ended. — In 
the mean time quackery flourishes, and the} 


Great numbers have suffered from the dis- 
ease in Philadelphia, where it seems not yet 
to have reached its height. 

So far as our observation has extended, 
the disease, though often threatening in its 
symptoms, has been extremely manageable. 

Its onset is usually very sudden, sume- 
times with a chill, but most usuaily with 
the ordinary syimptoios yesulting froin what 
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is popularly termed having “taken cold.” 


In most cases the disease assumes a Ca- 
 tarthal character—and then it is ushered in 
» with coryza, cough, and very violent op- 


ression of the chest; or the larynx is 
affected and the oppression is of a croupy 
character. In other cases rheumatic symp- 
toms predominate, and the patient has the 


) post severe pain in the back and hips,—lum- 
) bagoand sciatica, In other cases again the 


head suilers most, and there is severe head- 


ache, injection of the conjunctiva, and more © 


or less photophobia; whilst in others, again, 
there is hemicrania, severe pain in the ear, 
&e., the pains being of a neuralgic charac- 
ter, and these neuralgic pains are also expe- 


rienced in some cases in the limbs. In ‘ 


some instances the digestive organs seem to » 
‘ The fourth annual session will commence 


hear the onus of the disease, and the patient 
has nausea, severe pain around the body 
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>is vacant, and the Faculty advertise that 


“applications, post paid, will be received by 
the Dean [Aug. L. Warner, M. D.) until 
July 18th.” 

The number of students last year is said 
to have been about 70. 


Castleton Medical College —Dr. Wm. 


: Sweetser has been appointed to the chair of 


the Theory and Practice of Medicine in this 
school. 


Lea & Blanchard have published for the 
low price of 25 cents, “ Surgical Operations 
performed under the influence of Mesmer- 
ism,” by Dr. Elliotson of London. 


Baltimore College of Dental Surgery.— 


on the first Monday in November next, and 


just below the margin of the diaphragm, « continue four months. The course of study 
pains in the bowels, and occasionally diar- | embraces four departments, viz. Ist. Dental 
thea. Finally, in other cases these affec- Physiology and Pathology; 2d. Practical 


tions are variously combined, at times one 
and at others another predominating, and 
even alternating in the same patient. 

The pulse, even in the most severe 


cases, is little affected, the heart not sym-_ 


pathizing with the suffering of the other 


organs. The skin is generally warm at first, ° 


and sometimes dry, but perspiration is in 
the latter cases easily excited, and from the 
commencement, in most instances, there is 
very profuse sweating. ‘The patient usually 
complains throughout the progress of the 
disease, of a feeling of lassitude and de- 
bility. 


* ties. 


Dentistry; 3d. Anatomy and Physiology; 
and 4th. Special Pathology and Therapeu- 
Tickets for the course $100. Ma- 
triculation fee $5. Diploma $30. Dissect- 
ing (optional) $10. 
New works.—Messrs. Lea and Blanchard 
’ will publish, we learn, in the course of the 
’ present month, Churchill’s Midwifery, illus- 
trated with splendid wood cuts, correspond- 
- ing to Wilson’s Anatomy, and Fergusson’s 
’ Surgery, edited by Prof. Huston; also, Car- 
‘ penter’s Human Physiology, with additions 
: by the author, edited by Dr. Clymer; Gra- 


The disease sometimes runs its course in ; ham’s Chemistry, edited by Dr. Bridges; 
a few hours, in others it is protracted to’ Wilson Philip on Indigestion, and Brodie 
five or six days, or perhaps longer. ‘ on Diseases of the Joints; Wilson’s Practi- 

As already intimated, the disease is very} cal Surgical Anatomy. : 
controllable by proper remedies. We have; The following new works are in prepara- 
seen the oppression of the chest when most : tion, and will soon appear: A T'reatise on 
severe and threatening, and also the pain in ' the Diseases of Children, by D. F. Condie, 
the back and loins, promptly relieved by a; M. D., and a Medical Formulary, by Jos. 
mustard plaster. In other cases cups were } Carson, M. D. 
required, which always were productive of 


the desired result. , 
In many cases a mild laxative, followed; Agents affecting capillary circulation.— 
at night by a mustard pediluvium and Do- | M. Porseuille has established the fact that 
ver’s powder, are the only remedies necessary. ’ nitrate of potass or acetate of ammonia, 
The cough, when troublesome, is relieved ‘ added to water or serum, renders it capable 
by the ordinary expectorants and sedatives. : of flowing more rapidly through either un- 
— ’ organized tubes, as those of glass, or or- 

Medical Department of Hampden Sid- ganized, as the vessels of animals, whether 
ney College, in Richmond, Va.—The chair ; in a dead or living condition. Alcohol has 
of anatomy and physiology in this school a precisely opposite effect; it checks the 


<—— 
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fluidification of humours, and retards the 


flow of fluids in capillary or other tubes.— | 
cased, and which prevents their ever Stirring 


Lancet, 20th May, 1843, from Archiv. Gen. 


Turning of Plants towards the light.— 1 


It has been shown by the experiments of 
M. Payer, and the fact has been verified by 
a committee of the French Academy, that 
the portion of the spectrum comprised be- 
tween the red and blue rays is incapable of 
producing the tendency of plants to turn 
towards the light, while the remaining por- 
tion occasions this effect. 

Diseases of Workmen.—M. Fourcalt 
read a memoir to the French Acad. of Sci- 
ences on the 20th Feb. last, on the causes 


and prevention ‘of certain diseases affecting » 


those engaged in manufactures, and in per- 
sons of sedentary occupations. He believes 
that the causes of these diseases act princi- 
pally on the skin. Ventilation and muscular 
exercise are the most efficacious preventive 
means. Variety of occupation, and the lo- 
cation of the manufactories in the country, 
would be one of the best ways of bringing 
these sanative measures into operation.— L. 
§ E. M. J. Med. Se. April, 1843. 


Extirpation of Astragalus —M. Roc- 


weTva and Fournier Descuampes contend ° 
- They have also the power of inspecting the 


that extirpation of the astragalus neither al- 


ways occasions anchylosis of the foot, nor 


plainly attests. 
when they are teething—for I have seen it 


a broad tape or ribbon, bound round the, 
pillows, in which they are completely ¢, 


a muscle of their extremities. Again, each 
infant, no matter whether it suckles at th. 
breast or is spoon-fed, is provided with, 
kind of artificial nipple formed of a bit of 
linen, in which a piece of pap or bread ap; 
milk, about the size of the thumb, is boun; 
up. This is not only given it to derive 
nourishment from, but whenever a chili 
cries it is crammed into its mouth. Now, 


‘although a good nurse will change the food 
- in this every twenty-four hours,* yet I have 


been informed that many do not do so fora 
week together; in either case fermentation 
ensues, and this, added to the saliva of the 
infant with which it is saturated, the dirt of 
the thing itself, which is constantly falling 


‘from the child—its becoming hot and cold 
twenty times a day—renders it one of the 
most unhealthy substances a child can pos 


sibly have access to, as its general sour smell 
It is not alone given them 


in the mouths of numbers of children nota 


| week old.— Wilde’s Austria. 


Austrian Police—the Austrian police in- 


; spect all food exposed for sale, and if bad or 


unwholesome, it is not permitted to be sold. 


houses and lodgings of the inhabitants, to 








shortening of the leg, as is generally sup- } see if they are in a good and healthy con- 

posed; and that we may hope for a cure dition; they likewise strictly prevent all 

without any notable anchylosis or lame- ‘ quacks and unlicensed venders of medicine 

ness, when the maleoli are not fractured. — from practising or itinerating through the 
— , country .— Wilde’s Austria. 

Illegitimate births—Mr. Wilde, in his | — 
recent Work on Austria, states on the au-‘ Necrology.—The late English Journals, 
thority of Prof. Bernoulli of Basel, that the | received by the steamer, announce the death 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births | of Frederick Tyrrell, Esq., which took place 
in the city of Vienna, in 1836, was one in { suddenly on the 23rd of May last. This 
2.24; and he further asserts it to be recorded, ‘ eminent surgeon was only 46 years of age. 
that in 1838 the number of illegitimate ; He had been for many years connected with 
births in Munich exceeded the legitimate ‘ St. Thomas's Hospital and the Ophthalmic 
births by 270! ‘ Institution, and he enjoyed a very extensive 

— ‘private practice. He had been: for some 

Infuntile mortality in Vienna.—The ’ time labouring under disease of the heart. 

general infantile mortality in Vienna, and ; 


throughout Austria, is very great, and the ‘TO READERS AND CORRESPOND- 
causes of death are chiefly abdominal dis- ' ENTS 


eases. [ have remarked twosingular practices ‘ 
in the treatment of infants, both of which} We have received our English’ Journals 


are highly prejudicial: during the first year ; UP the Ist of June. 


See like, * The author should h half hour. 
so many Egyptian mummies, by means of }_kq. Med News en nave Bald every 
Q 
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